The Euripidean Tragedy
but he sees too that we have in us, besides reason, non-rational emotions which are necessary but may run wild,1 thwarting <5ur reason and bringing calamity. In the last analysis Euripides' tragic hero is mankind. Some natural passion breaks its bounds, and the penalty has to be paid, either by the sinner or by those around him or by both. Within this dramatic cosmos the fyaorta is concentrated in one or two people ; they, Medea and fason, are apaQtia and not necessarily anything else at all; that is why they are so extreme and so unrelieved. The results of the atuagria fall on the group ; perhaps on the sinners, perhaps not; for though Medea suffers here, Menelaus and Orestes in the Andromache get off scot-free.
The great difference between Euripides' and Sophocles* approach to tragedy is that Sophocles concentrates into one hero what Euripides splits up, prismatically, among a group. In Sophocles it is the hero himself who prefigures Man; he is strong and weak ; he, and no one else (except incidentally), pays for his weakness. It is from this concentration of the tragic idea into the one hero that the Sophoclean drama gets its Aristotelian virtues ; it is because Euripides analyses his tragedy into the tragedy of society instead of synthesizing it in the tragedy of a representative hero, * like us', that he does not need these -iirtues, and will use them less and less.
This approach to tragedy, which becomes clear later, is in the vledea only partly worked out. It may seem absurd to say that vtedea, with her tremendous driving-force and sharply accentuated character, is essentially or theoretically a heroine of the same kind as Hecuba, a purely passive figure. It is not absurd. Hecuba and those around her are regarded as the helpless victims of villainy or cruelty, Medea and those around her as the victims of Medea's disastrous temperament. Unless we feel Medea in this way, a tragic victim rather than a tragic agent, we shall try to sympathize with her in the wrong way, and waste valuable time working up emotions about the poor children.
But even if this analysis is correct, is it necessary to our appreciation of the play ? Not in the least, the play makes its effect directly, without the help of theory. But the analysis is necessary if we are going to criticize the pky. Let us begin with the
1 This point has been well treated by E. R. Dodds, Euripides the Irrationally R., 1929, pp. 97 ff.
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